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Story and Healing in Action: 

New Methods for Fostering Heart-to-Heart Dialogue about Race 

3 If K^cfiel E-. 3a u rtf Alexander 


/. iHtrodactlom 
Breaking New ground 

At the National Association for 
Multicultural Education conference held 
in Washington, D.C., in October, 2002, 
Elizabeth Thompson and Rachel Saury 
presented methods used in a class called 
"Story and Healing" that Rachel co- 
teaches at the University of Virginia 
with her colleague, J ohn Alexander 
(http://www.faculty.virginia.edu/ 
storyandhealing/).^ 

The positive feedback we received 
compel led us to share more widely what 
we are doi ng as part of the ongoi ng pro- 
cess of discovery as we develop this very 
unusual, dynamic, and challenging 
course. Our methods enable us to enter a 
discussion of the ills of white privilege 
and the epidemic of racism through the 
"back door." First, we ask students to 
contemplate transpersonal experiences 
such as healing and suffering, second, 
we provide them with tools to observe 
and analyze self and other, third, we ask 
them to appi y these pri nd pi es and meth- 
ods to the study of a culture that is neu- 
tral to them — U kraine, once part of the 
former Soviet U nion — and fourth, we 
ask them to contemplate the question of 
how narrative heals. Only then do we 
ease them into the quagmire of race. 

The content and methods of this 
course, merging perspectives in the hu- 
manities with methods and theories 
from various branches of clinical psy- 
chology, are beginning to be discussed 
around the country in response to 9/11, 
and as such are breaking new ground.^ 


K/)cliel£., Baurtf Is director 
of the Arts <S< Sciences Center 
for Instructional Technologies 
at the Idnlversltif of Virginia 
and John Alexander Is manager 
of the Instrcutlonal Technology ^roup, 
both In Charlottesville, Virginia, 


A growing awareness of the reverberat- 
ing effects of trauma both individually 
and socially coupled with the pressing 
need to avert more violence in whatever 
form, is forcing many to seek solutions in 
heretofore unusual partnerships. We be- 
I i eve we are creati ng a new, i nterdi sci pi i - 
nary approach to multicultural aware- 
ness which addresses the i ntergenera- 
tional trauma of ethnic genocide, racism, 
homophobia, sexism, and other biases 
which are based on a social devaluation 
and oppression of others work.^ 

We bring a discussion of white privi- 
lege out of a strictly sociological or politi- 
cal perspective to one that can be de- 
scribed as transcendental, or embracing 
how various disciplines — folklore, an- 
thropology, history, religion, neuropsy- 
chology, neurophysiology, etc. — can 
bring us to a core dialogue about the na- 
ture of human suffering and how that 
suffering often manifests in subtle and 
overt acts of violence against self and 
other. We wish to specificly cultivate the 
ability to listen to and parse stories — 
our own and others' — as a non-judgmen- 
tal, open-hearted witness. We feel 
multicultural education should, at its 
foundation, have as a goal healing the 
pain all Americans have around the issue 
of race. 

Developing the skills described 
above are essential in over comi ng the 
natural processes of resistance, anger, 
and guilt which arise in racial identity 
awareness and are based upon a philoso- 
phy that we need to support all voices at 
al I stages of the process i n order for so- 
cial transformation tooccur.'^Tothis 
end, we use social science fieldwork 
methods, journaling, various art 
projects, meditation, and storytelling to 
enable students to relate to the narra- 
tives of trauma from this often new and 
eye-opening perspective. 

The results of our methods and ma- 
terials have been galvanizing and made 
us feel we are onto someth! ng very i m- 
portant. Students report that the class 


changed their lives, changed their views 
on interracial tensions and prejudices, 
and taught them a lot about themselves 
and the world. In our view, they have 
become more aware world citizens who 
are more likely as they go about life to 
question the dominant culture, if they 
are white, or if they are a person of color, 
to have a new and potentially healing 
perspective on the injustices they have 
experienced or may yet experience in 
their lifetimes. 

//. The Self as Central; 

Nistorif and Background 
of the Course 

Since our methods and theories are 
rooted in the vital importance of placing 
the self at the center of any scholarly 
inquiry and because the course deals 
with identity formation, we will begin by 
introducing ourselves. We are both white 
and of Western European ancestry, 
j ohn grew up in Mississippi and Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and likes to observe 
that if there are degrees of si n i n the 
arena of racism, he carries the legacies 
of the hottest of those degrees. H is sol- 
idly middle class family gavej ohn the 
security to explore these themes — a 
benefit of privilege. He has sustained 
interest in understanding contemporary 
culture by seeing all facets of it as hav- 
ing equally valid, alternative points of 
view. This grew naturally from his un- 
dergraduate study at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, where he majored 
in cultural and intellectual history and 
anthropology with a focus on popular 
culture. In graduate school, he studied 
contemporary drama, in particular Revo- 
lutionary Black Theater. 

I n a related development, he has 
sought to mature emotionally and spiritu- 
ally by reflecting honestly and objectively 
on himself and his surroundings. Though 
he grew up in a conventional suburban 
Presbyterian Church, in his adult years. 
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he has become active in Unitarian Uni- 
versalism as well as studying the spiri- 
tual practices of Native Americans and 
alternative practitioners from animal 
communicators to such approaches as 
indigenous healers and shamanism. 

As he has matured, he has been 
pleased to be able to serve in a role as a 
mediator and facilitator in his home 
church, thus leading the congregation to 
move through issues that might other- 
wise have caused the community to 
factional ize or fragment. These skills and 
experiences become a vital part of his ap- 
proach to the work of this course. 

Rachel moved around the United 
States due to her father's frequent 
changes of employment. Her family 
struggled to maintain a middle class 
lifestyle. Rachel became i nterested in 
Russian culture as a sophomore in high 
school and subsequently focused on that 
topic for the next 15 years, eventually 
self-designing a B.A. in Russian Studies 
at Trinity College, getting an M.A. in 
Soviet Studies, and then a Ph.D. in 
Slavic Languages and Literatures with a 
major in folklore and a minor in anthro- 
pology at the University of Virginia. 

Her in-depth study of Russia provided a 
broad, interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of culture. 

"Story and Healing" is taught once a 
year during Spring Semester out of the 
Department of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures. Rachel taught the course for 
one year on her own and then teamed up 
with j ohn in 1998 after talking for sev- 
eral years about collaborating on a 
course which would challenge students' 
reliance on the rational modes of infor- 
mation processing and learning that are 
dominant in western culture. The topic 
of story and healing seemed to lend itself 
nicely to this goal. 

We also wanted to open students up 
to the perspectives and ways of knowing 
of indigenous cultures around the world 
in which the cognitive and rational are 
blended seamlessly with the intuitive and 
experiential. Rachel's many years' prac- 
tice of yoga and meditation, six years of 
J ungian psychoanalysis and three years 
studying closely with theVen. Dhyani 
Ywahoo, theChief of the Green Mountain 
Ani-Yunwiwa, a branch of the Cherokee, 
and holder of the ancestral spiritual 
teachings of her clan, had been an impor- 
tant part of her intellectual and emo- 
tional development. She wanted to bring 
the teaching and learning methods used 
by Dhyani into the academic setting. 


J ohn's experiences of a vision quest 
under the guidance of Donovan 
Thesnega of the Seven Oaks Pathworks 
Center as well as years of talk therapy 
and workshops in alternative ap- 
proaches, years of mediation and other 
spiritual practices have similarly con- 
vi need hi m of the need to present these 
more experiential and integrated ap- 
proaches in an academic setting. 

Our personal experiences with psy- 
chotherapy, dream work, hypnotherapy, 
meditation, art, shamaniejourneying, 
vision quests, play therapies, extended 
retreats, and ritual celebrations led us to 
a shared vision that non-rational modes 
of knowing are rich and untapped re- 
sources in traditional educational mod- 
els in the West and are sorely needed to 
break the bonds of interracial, inter-eth- 
nic, and religious conflict and discord. 

We believe from our own lives that 
these experiences lead to a greater 
awareness of the relative and changing 
nature of identity and thus to a develop- 
ment of the ability to listen openly and 
non-j udgmental I y to the someti mes di ffi - 
cult stories of others. Inspired by the 
well-known video. The Col or of Fear, and 
due to] ohn's background in African- 
American literatures, we decided to use 
the sharing of stories about experiences 
of racism in the class as a way for stu- 
dents to see story and healing in action. 

I n this way, we dove into this new way of 
teaching and learning, hoping to forge an 
experience which would be intellectually 
stimulating to and personally meaning- 
ful, if not life-changing, for our students. 

///. TkeBacKDoon 
Theoretical Content and Methods 

We take a back door approach when 
moving students into the difficult terri- 
tory of racism, rather than plunging 
headlong i nto confront! ng them with the 
ills of white privilege and the epidemic of 
racism which is alive and well today. 

Only after we have given them vari- 
ous tools of analysis and teaching on 
Ukranian and Russian folk texts do we 
ease them into the quagmire of racism. 
To extend this metaphor, we teach them 
that when entering the quicksand, it is 
best to remain calm, to objectively ob- 
serve the world around them and to ac- 
knowledge our collective dependence on 
each other. 

Most undergraduates at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia come from upper middle 


to upper class families, no matter what 
their racial or ethnic background. Sur- 
rounded by the material comforts of 
American culture, most are unaccus- 
tomed to critically analyzing it. They 
usually assume that their televisions, 
email, music, family patterns, work- 
places, and other cultural forms are com- 
mon or shared across cultures or, more 
bluntly are the "right" way of being. 

They may have encountered some 
diversity in religion and perhaps in ra- 
cial and ethnic identity in their schools 
and churches, if they are lucky. Nonethe- 
less, unless they are a person of color or, 
an immigrant or a heritage American 
who has gone through the "contact" and 
"immersion" phase in their identity de- 
velopment and/or the rare student of any 
background who has had an experience 
of seeing a friend discriminated against 
because of race or lived or traveled ex- 
tensively outside the U.S., rarely has 
this ethnocentric view of reality been 
challenged. 

Nor have they been forced to apply 
the "objective" scrutiny to American cul- 
ture that they may have applied to other 
cultures in other courses. While we have 
found this crop of students to have been 
given large doses of African-American 
history and to have been exposed through 
the media to various black. Latino and 
even Asian leaders, from politicians to 
athletes to music and TV stars, many — 
including even students of color — cling 
to the idea that to be color blind is to be 
non-racist and/or, particularly if they are 
white, believe that those who say they 
have been the brunt of racist experiences 
are exagger ati ng. 

We start the semester with the heu- 
ristic queries: What is healing? What is 
suffering? These questions are easily 
graspable by undergraduates and tran- 
scend the boundaries of academic disci- 
plines and religious affiliation. All hu- 
mans, no matter what their ancestral 
origins, religion, nation, or gender must 
grapple on one level or another with 
them either directly or indirectly. No 
matter what type of intra- or interper- 
sonal conflict we are talking about — 
whether a conflict with our inner self- 
manifesting in a neurotic pattern, an 
ongoing fight with a roommate, or the 
collective sickness of racism — at the 
root of all of it is suffering. When we talk 
about suffering and healing, therefore, 
we allow students to tap into a shared 
experience of life. 

Anyone who has suffered can be 
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moved by the suffering of another if they 
have grasped the transpersonal nature 
of experience. Through the very open- 
ended and inclusive nature of these 
questions, students dive headlong be- 
neath the cognitive where they might 
otherwise get mired in intellectual or 
theoretical questions engaging their 
minds but not their hearts. We want 
them to begi n fi rst to fee! , then to thi nk. 
Stuck only in the mind, we can easily 
lose sight of our natural capacity for em- 
pathy. Empathy, in our view, is one key 
to interracial healing. 

We know from our own life experi- 
ences that the fires of compassion are 
stoked through the skills of observation 
of self and other. Therefore, we incorpo- 
rate several methods aimed at develop- 
ing what is called in psychoanalytical 
theory the "observing ego" and in social 
science fieldwork methods, the "partici- 
pant observer". From the beginning of 
the course, students are given a weekly 
journal topic in which they are asked to 
explore an issue of personal relevance 
connected to the course material . 

For instance, when studying 
folktales, they are asked to think of a re- 
cent dream and note if it has similar ele- 
ments or qualities. We also introduce 
various activities honing their skills of 
observation. For example, a chair is put 
on a table in the middle of the group, and 
they are asked to simply describe it. Stu- 
dents invariably start with the blunt, "It's 
a chair!" looking at us as if we are crazy. 
We then lead them into close observation: 
what is the texture, shape, size, color? 
What materials is it made out of? Flow do 
you thi nk it was made? What do you 
think the person who made it was like? 
What kind of culture do you think would 
produce such an object? Eventually, they 
discover that a chair is not just a chair, 
but is an extraordinarily complex synergy 
of elements, physical and non-physical. 

At the same time, students are 
learning to observe the arising phenom- 
enon of body, breath and mind through 
meditation by means of a very simple 
meditation practice common to several 
Buddhist traditions in Asia. The medita- 
tor focuses on the breath flowing in and 
out of the nose or on the rising and fall- 
ing of the chest. Then, as thoughts arise, 
the moderator si I enti ylabelstheminher 
mind, "thinking, thinking" and returns 
her attention to the breath. As this skill 
of entrainment to the breath grows, 
other labels are added: "hearing" for 
sound, "feeling" for sensations in the 


body, "sensing" for vague intuitive im- 
pulses, and various labels for emotions: 
"judging," "anger", "giddy", "joy", etc. 

Students quickly realize that the 
mind literally has a "mind of its own"! 
More importantly, they begin to realize 
that thoughts, emotions, sensations, and 
other inner and outer stimuli constantly 
flow through but are not who they are. 
This awareness enables them to step 
more squarely into a transpersonal view 
of reality from which they are not as 
likely to act reactively from out of the 
mind's insistent noise. One student ob- 
served in a paper last spring: 


I s it possible for one to have total 
control over his/her own mind? If 
this question were asked to the 
members of Slavic Folklore 204 
before we even set foot into the 
classroom, I can guarantee that 
myself, and many of my peers 
would answer fodishly and claim 
that we all have the ultimate 
power over our own minds. But on 
the first day of class we put our 
minds to a little test that would 
inevitably answer that question. 
We were asked to meditate by 
closing our eyes and focus on our 
breath and eventually we were 
guided though the path of 
consciousness. It sounds easy, but 
many of us discovered quite 
quickly into the process, that 
clearing the mind is a very chal- 
lenging thing to do if not nearly 
impossible. 


This is a critical first step towards the 
development of the dispassionate observ- 
i ng ego. 

At this poi nt, we step i nto the process 
of learning about one of the most power- 
ful tools part of human beings' ancestral 
legacy: story. Lawrence E. Sullivan states 
in an interview by Parabola Magazine 
[vol . 18, no. 1] which we use as one of the 
semi nal texts of the course: 


So much of the creativity of a cul- 
ture is a response to the reality of 
sickness, whether this be in the 
realm of oral tradition, written 
literature, music, dance, visual 
art, or the festival mobilization of 
communities. FI ealing always 
points toward a renewal of cre- 
ative powers, toward a condition 
that is vital, strong and whole, as 
befits a creative beginning. Art 
embodies and expresses these cre- 
ative virtues, which link art inex- 
tricably to healing. 


Folktales, epics, film, novels, memoir, 
comic strips, urban legends, and the 
myriad other narrative forms produced 
by human beings are creative products 
pointing towards images of wholeness, 
which, according to Sullivan, "are prima- 
rily images of time which is [sic] no 
longer available, which can only be de- 
scribed in mythic terms." 

I n order to understand how stories 
function as images of wholeness in the 
individual and collective psyche, we 
must understand the psychology of iden- 
tity formation. At this point, we intro- 
duce Beverly T atum's fi rst seven chap- 
ters in WhyAreAll theBlack KidsSit- 
ting Together in the Cafeteria? while we 
also offer the students various means to 
explore their own identity formation. 
They do so through journal explorations 
on how their family's religious, ethnic, 
racial, economic, or other markers have 
formed their idea of who they are. 

We also have them at certain key 
points throughout the semester decorate 
a white gift bag asking them to express 
several themes in non-rational ways. 

F i rst, what face they present to the outer 
world, then who they are "inside, "then 
what thei r strengths are i n the face of 
trauma and lastly, how they have 
changed in their self-identity in the 
course and what they will carry with 
them out into the world. With this expe- 
rience, they peer behind the fagade of 
surface appearances and delve into the 
level of the unconscious whose language 
is inherently symbolic. Art projects en- 
gage the students' imaginations — a ca- 
pacity central to storytelling and an inte- 
gral partner to the rational skills of in- 
tellectual analysis. Without imagination, 
Galileo would never have "discovered" 
that the earth revolves around the sun; 
Einstein would never have developed his 
theory of relativity. 

While these experiential and self- 
exploratory activities are going on, we 
are moving through the intellectual ma- 
terial in the course. First, we ask stu- 
dents to look at the oral narratives of the 
Ukrainians and Russians — folktales 
and heroic epic — as they start to ana- 
lyze the question "Flow do stories heal?" 
They learn how to make genre distinc- 
tions through an analysis of form and 
content as a folklorist would. Folktales 
are prose. Their storyline generally fol- 
lows a certain set of patterns which a 
well-known literary scholar named 
Vladimir Propp outlined in the 1950s.^ 

The famous Flarvard scholar, Albert 
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Lord, showed that oral epics and 
Homeric epics also have common ele- 
ments and structure. Folktales deal with 
unconscious material — archetypes, un- 
expressed neuroses and complexes, the 
dream world, magic, and ritual forms, 
while epic deals with social and histori- 
cal reality, particularly in the wake of 
war or death. The book And the Blind 
Shall Sing, by Natalie Kononenko,^ an 
in-depth ethnography of the minstrel 
tradition in Ukraine from its inception to 
the 20'*" century, provides the cultural 
context in which epics and folktales 
arose and flourished. With the ability to 
analyze and make generalizations about 
culture out of readings of texts, students 
build cognitive skills. 

We then ask them to go a little 
deeper so they have both intellectual and 
personal connections to these texts. They 
compare Russian folktales to the very 
popular movie. The Matrix which lends 
itself easily to Proppian and psychoana- 
lytical analyses. As a point of cross-cul- 
tural comparison to heroic epic, we have 
them watch Saving PrivateRyan. While 
having students elucidate the structure 
and themes of these fi I ms to epi c and 
folktales, we also ask them why these 
films would be important to American 
cultural identity. 

I n this way, they make an empathic 
and intellectual leap to understanding 
how seemingly archaic texts — folktale 
and epic — would have been important 
to the IQ'*" century peasant in Russia or 
Ukraine. This opens the container to 
transcendental awareness and leads us 
directly into the heuristic query, 'What 
is the nature and impact of war and vio- 
lence on the psyche? What conscious or 
unconscious forces would seek expres- 
sion in the face of defeat in war, slavery, 
or ethnic genocide? 

At this point, about halfway through 
the course, they have all the tools 
needed to enter the difficult territory of 
racism and to begin to understand the 
inherent power in story making. 

IV, Stortf and Healing In Action: 
Theories and Methods 

Violence is a terriblething. Very few 
of us these days would disagree with 
that statement even though some might 
add that, in some cases, violence is a 
"necessary evil." At this point in the 
course, students are exposed to the theo- 
ries of J udith Lewis Herman and others 


on the history of the study, causes, and 
symptoms of post-traumatic stress disor- 
der (PTSD).= 

PTSD is a cluster of symptoms re- 
sulting from trauma. Herman defines 
trauma as occurring when action is to no 
avail — neither resistance nor escape is 
possible. As a result, profound and lasting 
changes often are made in physiological 
arousal, emotion, and memory, resulting 
in the common complex of symptoms 
called PTSD identified now in the Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual IV of the 
American Psychological Association. 

These symptoms include, among 
others, a state of hyper arousal in which 
there is no basel i ne state of cal m or com- 
fort. A person might have difficulty fall- 
ing asleep or may be easily roused. 

They may have chronic nightmares or an 
overdeveloped startle reflex. They may 
be chronically irritable, exhibit explosive 
anger, and/or have chronic anxiety. They 
may be hyper -sensitized to any pain 
stimulus. 

Often sufferers of PTSD have prob- 
lems with depression, alcoholism, or 
other addictions. Their memories of the 
event may be so deeply suppressed that 
the person may have no actual memory 
of the trauma even though they might 
have all the symptoms. Or they might 
begin to have intrusive, fragmented 
memories which lack a verbal narrative 
or images without a context. The event 
or events may be relived in dreams and 
in actions in the world, in which certain 
situations are projected outward. Or 
they may live for years with no memo- 
ries and then suddenly have overpower- 
ing and intrusive flashbacks that are 
easily triggered by comparatively be- 
nign, unrelated events. 

During these lectures, students see 
various photographic images and scenes 
from movies which exemplify conditions 
which might cause PTSD, for example, 
the famous image of the little Vietnam- 
ese girl running naked and screaming 
out of the smoke and flames behind her. 
At this point, we introduce Patricia 
Neuman-Thoth's theories of what she 
calls "Post-traumatic slavery disorder." 
Starting with a scene from Stephen 
Spielberg's movie Ami stad showing the 
brutality of the slave ships, we ask stu- 
dents to contemplate what would have 
happened to the bodies, minds and spir- 
its of the men, women and children on 
those ships. 

It would be highly likely that many 
would have developed PTSD. Through- 


out the rest of their lives from that mo- 
ment on, they and their progeny would 
have been subjected to various brutali- 
ties and indignities without the possibil- 
ity of escape. Presuming that the neuro- 
logical, physiological and psychological 
functioning of the bodies and minds of 
the Africans transported from Africa 
would have been inexorably altered and 
left untreated, according to Neuman- 
Thoth, those distortions in functioning 
both physiologically and psychologically 
would then have been passed down gen- 
eration after generation.^ 

She provided an example of a histori- 
cally African-American community where 
she and a group of colleagues in a com- 
munity-based clinical practice were cal led 
in to treat a rampant community-wide 
incest epidemic. Almost every family had 
a long history of incest. Finally, upon 
looking into thehistory of the community, 
the cl ini dans and researchers learned 
that it was geographically located where 
in the 18'^ and 19''" centuries there had 
been several plantations where enslaved 
Africans and their children were bred for 
sale after it became illegal to bring slaves 
over by ship. The families in this commu- 
nity were their direct descendents. 

She described the abuses perpe- 
trated on the prisonerss — of mothers 
forced to copulate with sons, sisters with 
brothers, cousins with cousins. She de- 
scribed how a bag would be put over the 
heads of close kin to desensitize them to 
their "partner" and downplay affinal con- 
nections. Newman Thoth then chal- 
lenged the young black people in the au- 
dience to stop using the word, 
"motherfucker" — a common descriptive 
expletive with both positive and negative 
connotations. She noted how the very 
use of the word psychically links them to 
the abuses perpetrated on the African 
and African-American people over two 
centuries ago and called upon them to 
commit to becoming more aware of the 
inter generational influences passed 
down in their communities and families 
from the practices of slavery. 

I n the meantime, students have 
been required to finish Tatum and have 
also watched TheColor of Fear in which 
nine men — 3 Asians, 2 blacks, 2 His- 
panics, and 2 whites — engage in an in- 
tensive 4-day conversation about their 
personal experiences with race. Students 
are also continuing to meditate and are 
beginning to work on afieldwork collec- 
tion project in which they are asked to 
collect stories from a selected group 
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about their experiences in potentiaily 
traumatic situations (Holocaust survi- 
vors, Vietnam Vets, etc). 

I n addition, at this point in the se- 
mester we have the dass view and dis- 
cuss the gripping underground fiim. 
Slam, about a young black poet and rap 
artist who is entrapped in a marijuana 
bust and is facing time in prison. Stu- 
dents also listen to and analyze under- 
ground hip hop lyrics from a variety of 
artists from the point of view of how the 
art form would be an expression of 
intergenerational and current trauma. 
Due to their collective openness to the 
topics at this point in the semester, the 
ensuing analysis is generally rich and 
revealing. 

J ournal topics are also now asking 
them to engage in questions about their 
experiences with racism and their reac- 
tions to the concept of white privilege. 
Due to the feeling of community and 
trust which has been developed through- 
out the semester through the journals, 
experiential activities and large and 
small group discussions, students are 
then encouraged to not only react to the 
reading and film, but if they feel com- 
fortable, to share their own stories. An 
often initially cautious, but no less 
heart-felt discussion ensues. We have 
entered the difficult territory of racism 
and have opened the doors to self-explo- 
ration. At this point, we hope the magic 
wi 1 1 take holdandtheywill start to see 
story and healing in action. 

V. ^roup MM; Kfsutts 

As we have taught this course over a 
period of five years, we have grown 
slowly into these methods and perspec- 
tives, pushing our own learning edge and 
issues with race, class and other "isms." 
The connections between the intellectual 
and experiential content have been a 
work in progress as we have expanded 
the boundaries of the course beyond tra- 
ditional disciplinary perspectives in the 
humanities to embrace the personal. We 
have struggled with how to strike the 
balance between both. For instance, the 
last time the course was taught in 
Spri ng 2002, was the f i rst ti me we i ncor- 
porated meditation. We decided to do 
fewer straight lectures and hoped that 
various processes and activities, includ- 
ing meditation, would lead students to 
make the right connections. We found we 
need to bring back the lectures — to 
make the intellectual connections more 


overt and then allow students to experi- 
ment within the container of the experi- 
ential and scholarly activities. 

We have struggled with how to fore- 
ground the content of the course focused 
on internal, symbolic, and unconscious 
processes as we simultaneously move 
into the external manifestations of race. 
We have also noticed how the personal- 
ity of each class determines how the 
methods will play out. The last time the 
course was taught, the class as a whole 
was introverted. As a result, discussion 
was domi nated by several very extro- 
verted, vocal white members whose 
views were very much against the con- 
cepts of white privilege posed by Tatum. 
We often left class shaking our heads 
and felt frustrated with the seemingly 
slow progress and our inability to draw 
others out, but then discovered in the 
evaluations that students' experience of 
the discussion and their own break- 
throughs were quite the opposite of what 
appeared on the surface. 

They felt the conversations had been 
lively, eye opening and comfortable, and 
their ideas about race had changed dra- 
matically. I n the iteration of the course 
previous to the last one, we had a very 
strong-minded and vocal group of Afri- 
can-American women who told their own 
stories. We also had several whites who 
were willing to take personal risks and 
talk about their own fears and frustra- 
tions about race. At the end of that class, 
both whites and people of color ex- 
pressed that it was the first time in their 
entire education they had felt it was safe 
to speak about race "heart to heart," be- 
neath the level of politics and polemics. 
All along the way, our students have 
given us encouragement, hope and cour- 
age. They have written in their evalua- 
tions much that is positive about all 
components. On meditation, they wrote: 

"Meditation gave me a clearer 
perspective than normal." 

"Meditation was really hard for 
me and showed me that I need to 
spend more time reflecting on 
myself.” 

"Meditation made me be able to 
keep things in perspective easier." 

"Meditation forced me to become 
more aware of my thoughts and 
feelings." 

On the atmosphere of trust in the 
class: 


"I think the conversations were 
very open for anyone to speak 
their mind." 

'There was an unspoken code of 
trust between us." 

"I developed trust and respect for 
everyone.” 

"Yes, I felt comfortable because 
others were doing it, so it was 
easy." 

On racism, they wrote: 

"I learned that racism is a serious 
problem and it’s my problemjust 
as much as everyone else’s.-That 
people are unique and suffer in 
different ways — stories are a 
process of healing." 

"I think it [worked well to blend 
Slavic, African-American and 
Native American materials] be- 
cause you are not attacking one 
group — you arejust exploring 
how different all people are, and 
then you start examining. I never 
realized how much race makes 
you who you are. I learned how 
history is passed down through 
generations. I was one of those 
people that got all mad that an 
African American would bring up 
slavery today as if it affected 
their life and now I know it does 
and a little bit about how." 

"I learned from class discussions 
how much I really don’t know what 
it is I ike to be black, also how 
much being African-American 
plays in someone’s everyday life, 
that as a white person living in 
America I have been given privi- 
leges without being conscious of 
receiving them. I am more aware 
now of white privilege. I realize I 
need to make a conscious effort to 
not be a passive racist." 

'This class has lessened my preju- 
dices." 

"For as open as I thought my 
family was and as knowledge- 
able about our background and 
others, I found there is still so 
much I don’t know." 

F rom these and other comments, it ap- 
pears that our methods are hitting 
home — to that pi ace between the mind 
and heart where true empathy lies. 
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Promising Practices 


VI, The Ne\t Steps; 

Looking towards the future 

This course is always very oriented 
towards the future, and many of the 
questions and challenges after our 
NAME presentation pointed in possible 
and important new directions. One ques- 
tion was how this course specifically sup- 
ports students of color as they grapple 
with the impact of racism on their lives. 

Acknowledging that our own radal 
and ethnic backgrounds do not provide us 
with an intimate personal experience of 
radsm, we invited Mildred Best, Associate 
Director of Chaplaincy Services and Chap- 
laincy Education at theUniversity of Vir- 
ginia Hospital whois African American 
andYitna Firdyiwek, a Lecturer in the 
Curry School of Education, who is Ethio- 
pian tojoin our teaching team. 

The i dea of expand! ng the team to 
mae than the two i nstructors also grew out 
ofadinical method called Therapeutic Spi- 
ral Method which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of ample support for team members 
and parti d pants in the group treatment of 
trauma.“ Roles can then be shared and 
swapped. With two white and two black 
team members, students can also see mod- 
eled many different perspectives within a 
cu I tu ral I y di verse col I abaati on . 

Particularly given how much we our- 
selves have learned from the Native 
peoples which we have brought directly 
into this course, we also want to build in 
more of the experiences and traumas of 
the indigenous peoples of this nation and 
around the world, as we understand they 
are the still very invisible victims of an- 
cestral and ongoing policies of ethnic 
genocide. In addition, we plan to dissolve 
even further the disciplinary boundaries 
that we each began with. As an example, 
in our first offering of the course, we 
shared a lecture where we each outlined 
our disciplinary departure points — in 
J ohn's case, literary studies, and in 
Rachel's case, folklore. 

I n that lecture, we each, literally oc- 
cupied a board where we pointed to and 
answered the definition or approach the 
other articulated. I n the next iteration 
we share the board and speak not from 
the point of view of a given disciplinary 
boundary, but more holistically and, more 
grandly, more synergist! cal I y from the 
poi nt of vi ew of the enti re overarch-i ng 
themes of the course: trauma, reality con- 
struction, healing, and identity. We plan 
to explore the use of art therapy methods 


further, particularly those used in Thera- 
peutic Spiral work. 

At the NAME conference, we were 
also challenged as to what motivation 
students are given to put their new 
awareness to work in service of the cause 
of social justice. Rachel's response at the 
time was that the course very much re- 
flected her own process — the need to 
draw inward and build internal re- 
sources before going back out into the 
world to do good works. We do see the 
val ue of encouragi ng students to con- 
tinue their self-reflection, cultural cri- 
tique, and engagement with all the tools 
and ideas they are given. 

We also understand that there is 
inherent value in planting seeds which 
will later develop in ways now invisible, 
but no less powerful. Therefore, our im- 
mediate goal is simply to stoke the fires 
of awareness and insight, knowing that 
knowledge is power and that out of 
knowledge grows a conviction to change 
the worid. 

I n the end, the students' experiences 
speak clearly that what we are doing has 
inherent value. Students report that the 
class changed their lives, changed their 
views on interracial tensions and preju- 
dices, and taught them a lot about them- 
selves and the world. I n our view, they 
have become more aware worid citizens 
who are more likely as they go about life 
to question the dominant culture, if they 
are white, or if they are a person of color, 
to have a new and potentially healing 
perspective on the injustices they have 
experienced or may yet experience in 
their lifetimes. 

We believe that our coursewili con- 
tinue to cultivate students who will be- 
come social activists in the area of racial 
and other justice movements, as has 
Rachel's co-presenter, Elizabeth, who 
now teaches in the middle school level 
and is seeking to find ways to bring our 
methods into her own classroom in hopes 
of enlightening her own young charges. 
She, and others, have been our inspira- 
tion to forge ahead. 

Notes 

1 Elizabeth served as a TA for the course 
in Spring, 2002. 

^ Rachel recently attended an 8-day 
workshop called Action Against Trauma spon- 
sored by the Virginia Foundation for the Hu- 
manities and Therapeutic Spiral Interna- 
tional, an organization consisting of profes- 
sionals in clinical psychology who use unique 


experiential methods to treat post-traumatic 
stress disorder. The goal of the workshop was 
to merge academic and clinical perspectives 
and practices which participants could then 
bring to their workplaces and community 
organization to "inoculate" against and treat 
trauma. During that same week, there was 
an announcement circulated by email of a 
conference to be hosted in December in Los 
Angeles called Posttraumatic Stress Disorder: 
Biological, Clinical, and Cultural Approaches 
toTrauma's Effects, which described its 
purposel as "offerfing] a novel way to examine 
trauma and its effects on society. The three- 
day symposium features leading scholars and 
researchers who will explore, discuss, debate, 
and analyze the concept of trauma from dif- 
ferent disciplinary perspectives." 

3 Given that the western world has his- 
torically labeled races other than white as it 
is socially defined as "no better than ani- 
mals," we want to note here that we should 
also be concerned with the oppression of ani- 
mals as part of the category of those abused 
based upon biological and/or genetic markers. 
How a culture treats animals often reflects 
how humans labeled as "different" or "other" 
will also be treated. 

'•SeeBeverlyTatum, WhyAreAM the 
Black Kids Sitting Together in theCafeteria? 
New York: Basic Books, 1997, for a discussion 
about the stages of awareness. Rachel re- 
cently talked to an old friend from college 
whom she had not seen over 20 years. They 
reminisced about a forum sponsored at their 
alma mater called "Awareness Day," which 
was put together to address issues of diver- 
sity, especially sexism and racism. Her male 
friend told her that he left that forum feeling 
battered and horrible about himself, "Here I 
was, white and male and my ancestors had 
done these horrible things." 

^V. Propp, Morphology of a Folktale. 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1968. 

® Albert Lord, TheSinger of Tales. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971. 

^Natalie Kononenko, Ukrainian Min- 
strels: And theBlind Shall Sing. Armonk, 

NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1998. 

'’J udith Lewis Herman, T rauma and 
Recovery. New York : BasicBooks, 1997. 

From a lecture by Patricia Neumann- 
Thoth at theUniversity of Virginia, spon- 
sored by the Office of African-American Af- 
fairs, Spring, 2002. 

“SeeM. Katherine Hudgins, Experien- 
tial Treatment for PTSD: TheTherapeutic 
Spiral Model. New York: Springer Publishing 
Company, 2002. 
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